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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT BUFFALO AND ITHACA 

NO large city except Pittsburgh is so nearly central as Buffalo 
to the membership of the American Historical Association. 
Yet the registered attendance at the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association held there on December 27 
and subsequent days was less than that which has been usual in 
recent years, only 214 in fact; but there seemed to be an unusual 
number of the older members present. 

Apart from large attendance, which increases the social pleasure 
of the members, the chief elements of a successful meeting of the 
Association are a good programme, a good hotel, with meeting places 
therein or near at hand, and good weather. Philosophically minded 
historians may disdain to speak of the weather; as a topic of con- 
versation it is little esteemed ; the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians may have arisen solely from their having no 
weather to speak of. But in the northernmost parts of the United 
States and in the last days of December the weather has its impor- 
tance. Gales from Lake Erie prevailed, and transit to meeting 
places remote from headquarters was not always agreeable; but 
in the main the weather was bright, and most sessions were held 
in the headquarters hotel, the Hotel Statler, spacious, convenient, 
comfortable, and with excellent service. Exceptional meetings at 
some distance were due to the hospitality of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, in whose handsome building a luncheon was served, and 
of the Albright Art Gallery. Other hospitalities, deserving of warm 
commemoration, were the afternoon receptions by the Women 
Teachers' Association of Buffalo and the Twentieth Century Club, 
and the " smokers " offered by the University Club and the Buf- 
falo Club. 

The programme proved to be excellent. At first sight it was 
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evidently composed of the younger element in the Association. But 
any of the elders who have entertained the opinion that the younger 
element, however gifted or well trained in research, was indifferent 
to matters of form and presentation, must have been agreeably sur- 
prised at the high level of excellence in all these respects attained by 
most of those who spoke on the present occasion. It may be hoped 
that the tide has turned, and that regard for form (i. e., for the 
hearer or reader) may recover that standing with the students of 
history which can alone give us historians or invest our profession 
with public influence. 

The sectional sessions were distinctly less successful than the 
general. From " experience meetings " of workers, vital and en- 
grossing, and sometimes resulting in important forward movements, 
they have for the most part come to be mere sessions for the reading 
of short papers, unrelated and undiscussed, and differing from the 
papers read at the general sessions only by being briefer and less 
important. Chairmen of conferences should exert themselves to 
arrest and reverse this process, and to restore real conferences, lively 
with debate and fruitful in results. This should not be difficult if 
the right kind of programmes are made, and circulated in advance, 
in syllabus form, among the right kind of men; for brief conver- 
sation with such men in any of these fields shows always that there 
are plenty of tasks and themes to be jointly considered. 

The meeting of the American Historical Association was held in 
concert with the American Political Science Association. The open- 
ing session, begun with an address of welcome by Hon. Henry W. 
Hill, president of the Buffalo Historical Society, to which the presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association made a felicitous re- 
sponse, was a joint affair, consisting of the annual addresses of the 
presidents of the two associations. That of Professor William M. 
Sloane as president of the elder society, entitled " The Substance 
and Vision of History ", was printed in the last issue of this journal. 
That of the president of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Governor Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecticut, formerly a presi- 
dent of the historical society, was on " The Progressive Unfolding 
of the Powers of the United States ", and was marked by historical 
learning as well as by clear and thoughtful political reasoning. 1 

The meeting of Thursday morning took the form of a joint 
session held with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, at 
which four papers were read, grouped under the general title Some 
Frontier Problems. Professor Beverley W. Bond, jr., of Purdue 

1 The text of Governor Baldwin's address appeared in the American Political 
Science Review for February. 
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University, opened the session with a paper on the Quit-Rent 
System in the American Colonies, printed on subsequent pages of 
this journal. Professor D. R. Anderson of Richmond College in 
Virginia read an interesting and well-written paper on the Insur- 
gents of 181 1. After describing the gradual growth of discontent 
with the Jeffersonian policy and the stagnating effects produced by 
faction in the last years of his administration and the first portion 
of that of Madison, he set forth the rise of the new spirit typified 
by Clay, Calhoun, Grundy, Porter, and their associates. By appo- 
site statistics and quotations he showed how the rapid growth of 
population in the upland portions of the old states and in the regions 
west of the Alleghanies gave to this spirit of insurgency in respect 
to the administration and of belligerency in respect to foreign policy 
the motive power which carried it on to actual warfare, and con- 
tributed to public opinion upon the conduct of the war one of its 
leading characteristics, an eager desire for the conquest of Canada 
and for the extinction of danger to the West from British control 
over the Indians. 

In a paper on the Tariff and Public Lands, 1828-1833, Pro- 
fessor Raynor G. Wellington, of the University of South Dakota, 
showed how the views of the different sections of the country toward 
the question of the administration of the public domain were deter- 
mined by their economic interests. The sections which felt most 
strongly were the West and the Northeast. To further its growth the 
West desired a low price for public lands. The Northeast with its 
interest in manufactures opposed this, because such a policy would 
result in drawing away its laboring population ; but to prevent a 
reduction of the tariff, which might result if large returns went into 
the treasury because of the maintenance of the existing price of 
public lands, the representatives of the Northeast proposed the dis- 
tribution of these proceeds among the states. The attitude of the 
South was determined by the effect which the policy pursued toward 
public lands would have on the tariff. Until 1832 the South acted 
with the West in a more or less close alliance on measures respecting 
western public lands and against the tariff. But upon the failure of 
the South to give anything definite to the West on the land question, 
the West abandoned the South and voted for the tariff of 1832. 
The South next turned to Clay's party, which offered a lower tariff 
in the Compromise Bill, but stipulated for a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. 

The last paper of this session was one by Professor Clark E. 
Persinger, of the University of Nebraska, on the " Bargain of 1844" 
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as the Origin of the Wilmot Proviso. When the proposal of Texan 
annexation threatened preponderant southward extension Northern 
Democrats were frightened into opposition to its annexation, but 
Northwestern Democrats were willing to bargain with Southern 
Democrats for a combination of Texas and Oregon issues that 
should result in the continuation of the old, traditional policy of 
approximately equal expansion of free soil and slave soil. This 
bargain was definitely drawn up by a small group of Northwestern 
and Southern Democratic politicians, and submitted to and ratified 
by the Democratic convention at Baltimore in May, 1844. Demo- 
cratic success in the campaign of 1844 was followed by the imme- 
diate carrying out of that portion of the " bargain " relating to the 
annexation of Texas, for which all but a few of the Northwestern 
Democratic members of Congress voted, these few asserting a 
Southern Democratic intention of repudiating the "bargain of 1844" 
when the time should come to provide for the carrying out of that 
portion of it relating to the reoccupation of Oregon. When the 
next session of Congress took up the Oregon question, the suspi- 
cions of these Northwestern men appeared to prove well founded. 
The Southern Democrats, under the leadership of Calhoun, opposed 
the claim to the " whole of Oregon ", opposed giving notice to Great 
Britain of our intention to abrogate the joint-occupancy treaty of 
1827, and opposed attempts to establish a free-soil territorial gov- 
ernment over the portion of Oregon which we did succeed in obtain- 
ing. Accused of a breach of faith in carrying out the " bargain of 
1844", the Southern Democrats denied altogether the existence of 
any such bargain, or denied that they individually had had any 
hand in it, or else denied that it had applied to the " whole of 
Oregon ". Betrayed and incensed by this " Punic faith ", as they 
called it, of the Southern Democrats, the Northwestern Democrats 
in August of 1846 proposed the Wilmot Proviso as the only means 
possible for the restoration of the traditional free-soil and slave-soil 
balance, for protecting themselves against possible future Southern 
Democratic " breach of faith ", and for " saving the Democratic 
party of the Northern states" after its betrayal and humiliation 
through the miscarriage of the "bargain of 1844". 

The afternoon of this same day was occupied with three confer- 
ences : one in ancient history, of which the chairman was Professor 
William S. Ferguson of Harvard, one of archivists, presided over 
by Professor Herman V. Ames of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and one upon Southwestern history, with Professor Herbert E. 
Bolton of the University of California as chairman. That relating 
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to ancient history was especially well attended, and was marked by 
evidences of great interest. The growth of ancient history into 
importance as a subject of consideration by professors of history 
is indicated by one of the striking facts brought forward by Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Wright of Yale, in the course of a detailed report 
on instruction and research in ancient history in American univer- 
sities. Whereas twenty years ago the notion would have been 
scouted, that collegiate courses in ancient history were the concern 
of any one but professors of Greek and Latin, or that they had any 
other position than one ancillary to the classics, it was apparent from 
Professor Wright's figures that the colleges and universities in 
which courses in ancient history are in the charge of the historical 
department are now two or three times as numerous as those in 
which they are in the charge of the classical professors. This is as it 
should be, and gives a chance that our young people, instead of pur- 
suing the Greek history of the fifth and fourth centuries for the 
sake of obtaining foot-notes to classical authors, and the Ciceronian 
and Augustan periods for the same purpose, may pursue Greek and 
Roman history for their own sakes and with an eye to the ancient 
period of human history as a whole. 

In the programme of the conference on ancient history, the first 
place was held by a discourse from Professor George W. Botsford 
of Columbia University, on Laconia in the transition from the 
Mycenaean to the Hellenic Age. 

The historian of Greece, he pointed out, has for some time been 
confronted with the difficult task of restating the beginnings of 
Hellenic civilization in conformity with new knowledge furnished 
by archaeological research. In this task it is necessary for him to 
discard a multitude of theories proposed by the archaeologists them- 
selves, affecting the relation of culture to race, the character of 
migrations, the causes of the decline of the Mycenaean civilization, 
and many kindred subjects, and to seek guidance in the actual expe- 
riences of history. In view of the fact that the cultural indebted- 
ness of historical Greece to the Mycenaean (Minoan) Age is demon- 
strably enormous, it is necessary in the case of any early Greek 
institution or condition which seems to be the product of a more 
highly developed, or of a non-Hellenic civilization, to consider at 
least the possibility of deriving it from Mycenaean sources. Greater 
importance, too, must now attach to such statements of the ancients 
as that of Aristotle, Politics, 1271 b, 27, to the effect that the Dorians 
of Lyttos, Crete, adopted the legal institutions of the earlier inhabi- 
tants. These and other considerations — particularly the facts ob- 
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tained by recent explorations in Laconia — lead to the conclusion that 
Lacedaemonian conditions were largely an offshoot of the late 
Mycenaean. There can be no serious doubt, accordingly, that the 
historical Dorians arose from a blending of northern immigrants 
with earlier Greeks who had already mingled racially with pre- 
Hellenic aborigines; that, notwithstanding the dialectic studies of 
Meister, the language, culture, and nationality of eighth-century 
Laconia were essentially homogeneous ; and that the system of social 
classes ( Spartans, perioeci, and helots) , the kingly office, the despotic 
socialism, and important religious cults of Laconia were borrowed 
in whole or in great part from the decadent Mycenaean civilization. 

Later in the same conference, Mr. J. F. Ferguson of Yale read 
a paper on the Price Edict of Diocletian, discussing the causes for 
its issue, and illustrating some of the many ways in which it can be 
used for the culture-history of the time; and Professor Charles 
Diehl of the University of Paris described in a most interesting 
manner the development during recent years of Byzantine studies 
in France. 

The third annual conference of archivists dealt mainly with the 
problem of protecting archives from fire, and with the administra- 
tion of archives in Canada. Professor Ames, presiding as chairman 
of the Public Archives Commission, dwelt in his opening remarks 
upon the necessity in America of insisting upon the safeguarding of 
archives as the first step in securing adequate provision for them. 
This point was enlarged upon in an excellent paper by Mr. Arnold 
J. F. van Laer, archivist of the state of New York, on the Lessons 
of the Catastrophe in the New York State Capitol at Albany on 
March 29, 191 1. Mr. van Laer pointed out that the conditions at 
Albany which made the destruction of the archives possible were 
to be met with in nearly every state capitol in the country and were 
due mainly to carelessness and neglect — a consequence of partizan 
control, to overcrowding caused by the demands on space made by 
the ever-increasing amount of public business, and to the impossi- 
bility of making an absolutely fireproof structure out of such a 
building as a state capitol must necessarily be. As to specific lessons 
to be learned from the Albany fire Mr. van Laer indicated the need 
of constant and efficient supervision in any building, no matter how 
fireproof structurally, that is filled with combustible material, and 
the necessity of avoiding as far as possible any passages, such as 
shafts, flues, etc., that serve to extend the flames. He also said that, 
given a fierce fire, wooden shelves possessed an advantage over steel 
shelves, in that they allowed their contents to fall to the floor in 
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piles which would burn but slowly. Bound volumes with wide 
margins were found to have suffered least and the hand-made paper 
of earlier days withstood the effects of heat and water far better 
than the pulp paper of the present. Mr. van Laer described briefly 
the work of salvage and restoration and emphasized the importance 
of commencing such operations at the earliest possible moment 
after a fire. 

The next paper was by Professor Jonas Viles, on Lessons to be 
learned from the Fire in the State Capitol at Jefferson City. Mr. 
Viles described in detail the events of the fire, the unsuitableness of 
the capitol as a depository of records, the inadequacy of the means 
at hand for fighting the fire, and the difficulties of salvage, but stated 
that in spite of all unfavorable conditions the actual loss of valuable 
material was surprisingly small. As to practical lessons, taking 
into account that for many years to come the records of many of 
the states will continue to be stored in capitol buildings ill suited to 
the purpose, Mr. Viles emphasized the need of an efficient superin- 
tendent of the building with a relatively permanent tenure of office, 
and of co-operation between the state and local authorities in pro- 
viding adequate means for fighting fires. The two papers were 
briefly discussed by Mr. Bernard R. Green, superintendent of the 
Library of Congress, who spoke especially of the need of constant 
supervision of collections even in a building that is structurally fire- 
proof, citing the example of the Library of Congress where a con- 
stant patrol is maintained and where fire-fighting apparatus is readily 
at hand. Mr. W. G. Leland of the Carnegie Institution referred to 
the great risks to which the greater part of the federal archives are 
constantly exposed and dwelt upon the necessity of a special archive 
depot in Washington. 

The second part of the programme of the conference dealt with 
the Canadian archives. Mr. Duncan McArthur of the Dominion 
Archives at Ottawa traced the history of that branch, described its 
collections and the work of transcription now being carried on in 
London and Paris, and told how the archives are utilized both in 
the transaction of the public business and in historical research, 
dwelling upon the liberal attitude of the officials in respect to the 
latter and on their desire to place the archives as completely as pos- 
sible at the service of scholars. The conference was concluded with 
the reading of an elaborate paper on the Ontario Archives by Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, archivist for that province, in which he described 
the organization and activities of the bureau at Toronto, its relation 
to other branches of the government and to the Dominion Archives, 
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and gave a detailed account of its collections, which include not only 
selected official records but material of all sorts illustrative of the 
history of the province. 

In opening the conference devoted to the study of Southwestern 
history, the chairman, Professor Bolton, outlined the importance of 
the Southwest in national and international history, declaring in 
substance that it offers the richest opportunities afforded by our 
country for the study of archaeology and ethnology; that as the 
theatre for two centuries of a contest between Spain and barbarian 
America, it was the place where Spanish colonial institutions were 
subjected to their severest test and where they can be most profitably 
studied; that the continuous international struggle of which it was 
for the same period a constant scene, makes it a rich field for the 
study of the colonial and diplomatic history of America; that it 
played a leading part in the slavery question, the westward move- 
ment, and the development of imperialism; and that its recent growth 
offers ethnic, economic, architectural, social, and intellectual forces 
and features peculiar to itself. 

Two formal papers were read, one by Professor Barker of the 
University of Texas, the second by Professor Cox of the University 
of Cincinnati. Professor Barker in his study of Public Opinion in 
Texas Preceding the Revolution reached the conclusions that slavery 
played little or no part in causing the revolution, that land specula- 
tion retarded it, that down to August, 1833, in spite of the efforts 
of radical leaders, public opinion opposed a breach with Mexico, and 
that the conservative element was driven from this position by 
Mexico's demand for the surrender of radical leaders to military 
authority for trial and by Santa Anna's intention of garrisoning 
Texas. 

Professor Cox dealt with Monroe and the Early Mexican Revo- 
lutionists, studying the careers of Jose Bernardo Gutierrez de Lara, 
a representative of Hidalgo, Jose Alvarez de Toledo, a Cuban, and 
John Hamilton Robinson, an American adventurer. Monroe as Sec- 
retary of State secretly received these men, gave them advice, and 
some encouragement to form a provisional government for Mexico, 
but refrained from any act which would compromise the American 
government. Failing to gain the assistance they hoped for, they 
turned to filibustering and thus gained the open hostility of the 
American administration. 

In opening the general discussion on the question, What are the 
Problems and what the Materials for the Study of Southwestern 
History, the chairman dwelt upon the necessity of extended work 
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on the narrative history of the region and the publication of great 
numbers of documents before we can proceed in a satisfactory man- 
ner with the study of institutions ; asserted that most of the studies 
hitherto made, based on the texts of ordinances and laws, give no 
true picture of Spanish colonial government in actual operation; 
described the great opportunities just opening through the exploita- 
tion of the Spanish and Mexican archives, and mentioned many 
profitable subjects of investigation. Mr. William Beer of the 
Howard Memorial Library laid emphasis upon the French materials, 
especially those at New Orleans, while Professor Morse Stephens 
spoke briefly of the wealth of material in the archives of Spain, 
calling for the work of a generation of American students. Pro- 
fessor Cox and Professor Barker discoursed upon the opportunities 
for study of the periods of the Mexican revolution and of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement of the Southwest respectively, indicating the na- 
ture and location of the materials for such work. To illustrate the 
need of work, Professor Barker stated that no one had ever yet 
satisfactorily explained Spain's or Mexico's reasons for the suicidal 
policy of opening the Southwest to settlement by Americans, and 
that there is no satisfactory history of Stephen F. Austin, Sam 
Houston, the Texas Revolution, or the Republic of Texas. The dis- 
cussion was closed by Professor Justin H. Smith, who spoke of the 
important questions connected with the border relations between the 
United States and Mexico after the Mexican War, particularly in 
their relation to secession movements in northern Mexico and to the 
Southern Confederacy, materials for which are to be had in the 
Mexican and our own archives. 

The evening session was, according to custom, given over to 
papers making a more general appeal to those variously interested 
in history. By an arrangement which was natural in view of the 
place of meeting, its theme was Canadian history. In a paper enti- 
tled " Canada v . Guadeloupe ; an Episode of the Seven Years' War ", 
which we are later to have the privilege of printing in this journal, 
Professor W. L. Grant of Queen's University, Kingston, dealt with 
the pamphlet controversy of 1760-1761 on the question which of 
the two colonies should be retained at the peace, should a choice be 
necessary. He described a number of the pamphlets, and showed 
how the controversy merged into the better known one provoked by 
Israel Mauduit's Considerations on the Present German War. 

A paper read by Professor Clarence W. Alvord of the University 
of Illinois, on British Political Factions and the Policy of Imperial 
Development, 1 763-1 774, was an attempt to discover the alignment 
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of the British political factions upon the policy of the development 
of the new possessions in western America and East India. In the 
general introduction, it was shown that there were three distinct 
attitudes among politicians towards the future of both regions, which 
may be designated as uncompromising imperialism, moderate im- 
perialism, and anti-imperialism. The first looked in western America 
to the complete exploitation of the new possessions by immediate 
colonization and in East India to the assumption by the government 
of all the new conquests, leaving the East India Company in posses- 
sion of the trade alone. After thus laying the basis for distinguish- 
ing between the policies of the various groups of politicians, the 
paper took up in order the various factions. Mr. Alvord did not 
find any grouping of politicians under party banners such as Whigs 
and Tories, but rather a grouping into factions whose main purpose 
was the acquiring of office. All these groups, or factions, were 
offspring in more or less direct line from the Whig party. The court 
faction alone requires a more careful analysis, and the paper showed 
that this was composed of very diverse elements : first, independent 
politicians, generally of Whig traditions; secondly, the representa- 
tives of Scotland in both houses of Parliament; thirdly, the king's 
friends; and fourthly, the Tories. The general conclusion of the 
paper was as follows: The followers of William Pitt, and those 
members of the court faction that surrounded the Earl of Bute, 
were in favor of the most radical imperial policy. The Grenvillites 
and the followers of Lord North in the court faction were more 
moderate in their plans, although no less imperialistic in purpose; 
while the factions of the old Whigs and the Bedfordites, and the 
most conservative members of the court faction, were anti-imperial- 
istic in their tendencies. 

A substantial paper by Professor Cephas D. Allin of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota dealt with the Genesis of the Confederation of 
Canada. The British American League, whose history formed the 
main theme of his paper, was the product of an unusual combination 
of circumstances, political discontent of the Tory party and economic 
suffering consequent upon the abrogation by Great Britain of the 
system of preferential duties. The League succeeded in attracting 
to its membership almost all the disaffected spirits of the day. At 
its first convention in July, 1849, it adopted the policy of a union 
of the British American provinces as the principal plank in its plat- 
form. Subsequently a conference was held with the Colonial Asso- 
ciation of New Brunswick relative to the proposed union, but as the 
representatives of neither party were prepared to present a definite 
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plan of union or authorized to draft or accept any such plan, the 
conference could do nothing more than pass a general resolution in 
favor of union. At a second convention of the League, the prin- 
ciple of union was again approved, but the attempt to lay down the 
basis of a federal constitution ended in a sorry failure, partly owing 
to the lack of time and the weakness of the personnel of the dele- 
gates, but mainly owing to the essentially partizan, provincial, and 
non-representative character of the convention. The League soon 
after collapsed through the wasting away of its membership. 
Although the efforts of the League to awaken public interest in the 
question of federation were apparently fruitless at the time, never- 
theless to that organization is due the credit of first bringing the 
question to the attention of the public. It converted the question 
of federation from a subject of merely speculative interest into a 
practical if not popular political issue. The policy of the League 
was undoubtedly premature, but the seed which was then sown on 
unfavorable ground soon after sprang up and reaped an abundant 
harvest in the Confederation of Canada in 1867. 

The session was ended by a vivacious and even brilliant address 
by Professor Charles W. Colby of McGill University, " Apropos of 
September Twenty-First, 191 1 ", in which with a light touch but 
with much insight he discussed the reasons for earlier rapproche- 
ments in commercial matters between Canada and the United States, 
set forth the causes, in industrial development and in British and 
Canadian policy, which had given a more national quality to Cana- 
dian opinion, and described the reasons for the defeat of reciprocity 
and the effects of that event on the mutual relations between the 
Dominion and the United States. 

The programme of Friday, the last day of the meeting, was one 
that might well seem formidable to any member who took seriously 
the duty of attendance upon meetings — a morning session, an even- 
ing session, and in the afternoon three conferences and the annual 
business meeting. The morning session led the members out to the 
handsome building of the Buffalo Historical Society in Delaware 
Park, where papers grouped under the general head of International 
Relations were read. Of these, that of Professor Archibald C. 
Coolidge of Harvard, on the European Reconquest of North Africa, 
will appear in a later issue of this journal. 

The paper first read, that of Professor James A. James of North- 
western University, on French Diplomacy and American Politics, 
1794-1797, began with the successors of Genet. Their mission, with 
its continuance of his policy and the dangers incident thereto, had 
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not, the speaker declared, received the attention which its importance 
warrants. Like Genet they strove to gain by influence over national 
legislators and by threatened appeals to the people that consideration 
for the French cause which they thought not obtainable through the 
ordinary course of diplomacy. By the summer of 1793, the struggle 
between the Girondins and the Mountain was over and the period 
of the Terror was inaugurated. On October 16, the Committee of 
Public Safety decreed that Genet, who was a member of the de- 
feated party, should be superseded by a commission of four men. 
No measure of interest to the Republic might be undertaken without 
the assent of a majority of the commission, but the minister pleni- 
potentiary, Fauchet, was to have the right of initiative in all purely 
political questions. The paper then treated of the attitude of 
Fauchet to the embargo of 1794 and his influence in preventing 
the extension of that measure for a longer period. Among the 
other problems discussed were the relations of Fauchet to public 
men ; his attitude towards the Whiskey Rebellion and the Democratic 
Societies ; and his attack on the Jay treaty. From the standpoint of 
diplomacy the mission of Fauchet was a failure, but his course of 
action, together with that of Adet, his successor, may well be cited 
among the influences contributing to the triumph of the Democratic- 
Republican party. 

Dr. Charles O. Paullin's paper on the Early Relations of the 
United States with Turkey gave an account of the attempts made by 
the United States during the years 1784-1830 to negotiate a treaty 
with Turkey. It was based chiefly on documents in the State and 
Navy departments in Washington. It called attention to the interest 
in a treaty manifested by the Continental Congress in May, 1784, 
and set forth the work of Rufus King, our minister to England 
during the years 1796-1803, in behalf of a mission to Turkey, which 
resulted in the appointment of William Smith, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, as an envoy to that country. The missions of Commodore 
William Bainbridge and Luther Bradish, of George B. English, of 
Commodore John Rodgers, and of Commodore William Crane and 
David Offley, which were unsuccessful; and the mission of Commo- 
dore James Biddle, David Offley, and Charles Rhind, which suc- 
ceeded, were described. The objects sought by the United States in 
its negotiations, and finally obtained in the treaty signed in 1830, 
were: (1) trade with all Turkish ports on the footing of the most 
favored nation, (2) free ingress to and egress from the Black Sea, 
and (3) permission to appoint consuls to any Turkish port. 

After the luncheon already mentioned as served in the building 
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of the Buffalo Historical Society, the reading of papers was resumed, 
in three sections, one devoted to European history, another the 
annual conference of state and local historical societies, the third 
occupied with the problems of historical teaching in elementary 
schools. 

The conference on European history, of which Professor John 
M. Vincent was chairman, opened with a paper by Mr. Theodore F. 
Jones of New York City, on the Archives of the Venetian Republic 
and the opportunities they offer for studies in political, diplomatic, 
and economic history, and one by Professor Roger B. Merriman of 
Harvard on a manuscript general chronicle of the period of Charles 
V., by Francisco Lopez de Gomara, unused by historians hitherto, 
but presenting points of interest. 

In further continuance of the same conference, Professor Sidney 
B. Fay of Dartmouth treated of the Materials for the History of 
Germany in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. His aim was 
to suggest the opportunities for advanced students to work from 
printed to manuscript sources on certain topics connected with 
Brandenburg-Prussia under the Great Elector, and to suggest also 
the excellent opportunity and the real need for monographs on indi- 
vidual manors showing in concrete detail the conditions of actual 
groups of peasantry in South and West Germany before the Peasant 
Revolt of 1525. Of the printed material relating to Brandenburg- 
Prussia under the Great Elector three collections are accessible in 
this country, the Corpus Constitutionum of Mylius, a body of laws, 
edicts, and proclamations of the electors, extending to 1738; the 
Urkunden und Actenstucke, still being published, which includes the 
Great Elector's public and private correspondence, and diplomatic 
documents of all sorts; and the records of his Privy Council, five 
volumes, which calendar the proceedings of the Privy Council from 
1640 to 1660. From these sources the student can find material 
furnishing the basis for a biographical, a diplomatic, an institutional, 
or an economic study. As to monographs on the condition of the 
German peasants in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the mate- 
rials for them fall into four classes : the Urkunden, the Urbare, the 
account rolls, and the Weistiimer. Much of this material has not 
yet been published, but just now Hilliger has undertaken to print 
all the material relating to the monastery of St. Pantaleon near 
Cologne. This furnishes a splendid opportunity to the advanced 
student, and it will doubtless be followed by publications from other 
archives than those of Cologne. 

A paper by Mr. Edwin W. Pahlow of Lawrenceville discussec 
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Anglo-Dutch Relations in 1671-1672. After an introductory account 
of the Triple Alliance of 1667 and of the treaty of Dover of 1670 
providing for a joint attack on the Dutch Republic by England and 
France, he showed how, to win the support of his people, Charles II. 
in 167 1 entered into a dispute with the States General over the 
salute which England claimed for her ships. His demands were 
presented at the Hague by Sir George Downing, the most famous 
quarreller of his day. Downing's first memorial so amazed the 
States that its two weeks' lease expired without bringing an answer, 
and accordingly he presented his second, demanding a prompt reply. 
Disregarding the king's instructions to await definitely the States' 
answer to his memorial, Downing presented his third memorial 
informing the States General that he was ordered by the king to 
leave at once. When Charles heard of Downing's action, he feared 
that the Dutch would either make concessions which he would not 
dare to refuse, or would send out their fleet, to the great demoraliza- 
tion of England. But the States made such partial concessions as 
enabled him to drag out the negotiations until he and Louis XIV. 
were ready to begin the war. 

Mr. Albert C. Dudley of the Johns Hopkins University followed 
with a carefully considered paper on the Religious Persecutions 
under the Clarendon Code. Basing his statements on manuscript 
materials in London, especially in the archives of the Society of 
Friends at Devonshire House, he recast the traditional narrative of 
the episode by showing the wide difference in the treatment accorded 
to the different bodies of the Non-conformists. It is expected that 
this paper will be printed in a later issue of this journal. 

The concluding paper of the session, by Mr. Conyers Read of 
the University of Chicago, on Factions in the English Privy Council 
under Elizabeth, rested on Dasent's Acts and on a wide variety of 
printed or manuscript materials. Of the seventeen men who consti- 
tuted Elizabeth's Privy Council in January, 1574, there were seven 
who were chiefly responsible for her policies. Division in their 
ranks meant division in the Council. Among these seven Burghley 
and Leicester were always on opposite sides. While Burghley for 
reasons of state believed in conformity to a state church he modified 
the extreme Protestantism of Leicester both at home and on the 
Continent. To his faction belonged most of the older members of 
the Privy Council, Sussex, Hunsdon, Bacon, Sir James Crofts, Whit- 
gift, Cobham, and Buckhurst. Opposed to them was a group of 
younger men, ardent Protestants, led by Leicester, not because of his 
ability, but by reason of his influence with the queen. In this group 
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Francis Walsingham furnished the intellectual leadership. War- 
wick, Bedford, and Knollys were its other members. All the addi- 
tions made to the Privy Council between 1573 and 1586 belonged to 
this party, which possessed a dominating influence in questions of 
government. This faction to some extent mitigated the severity of 
the persecution of the Puritans, and they labored for many years for 
Mary's execution. In foreign affairs the influence of the factions is 
seen in connection with Elizabeth's policy toward the Dutch rebels 
in 1578, in the question of the Anjou marriage negotiations, in the 
consideration of the Spanish demand that Drake be punished in 
1580, and in further opposition to Spain in the Low Countries. 
Leicester's expedition to the Low Countries marked the final triumph 
of the Radical Protestant policy. 

The eighth annual conference of historical societies, presided 
over by Professor I. J. Cox, was held in the building of the Buffalo 
Historical Society on Friday afternoon with about fifty delegates in 
attendance. The programme was devoted to the consideration of 
two principal subjects: historical society buildings, and the work of 
hereditary patriotic societies. The first paper was by Air. Clarence 
S. Brigham, librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, who 
described the new building of that society and especially the arrange- 
ment of its library, which he regarded as a type of modern library 
construction in its compactness and in its grouping of work and 
study rooms around a central administrative point. Mr. Frank H. 
Severance of the Buffalo Historical Society spoke briefly on the 
requirements that should be met by the offices and auditoriums of 
historical buildings. He held that the building of an historical 
society should be useful to as many people in a community as pos- 
sible ; thus it should contain an auditorium of ample size, thoroughly 
equipped for entertainments and especially for illustrated lectures, 
and with a stage of considerable depth. The offices should be 
adapted to the sort of work to be carried on and should contain 
some place where the quiet essential to historical and literary work 
may be found. The discussion was continued by Mr. Bernard R. 
Green, superintendent of the Library of Congress, who declared that 
such buildings present no special difficulties to the engineer or archi- 
tect but that the important thing is to have a clear and definite idea 
of the uses to which a structure is destined in order that the plans 
may be drawn accordingly. The second part of the programme was 
introduced with an elaborate and carefully prepared paper by Mr. 
Harry Brent Mackoy, of Covington, Kentucky, on the productive 
work of the hereditary patriotic societies, in which he described the 
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various kinds of historical work accomplished by those organiza- 
tions. Mr. Mackoy's paper was based upon information obtained 
by a thorough canvass of the different societies and is not only a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of what has been done but 
may serve as a starting point in planning larger activities. The 
paper was discussed by Mr. William Libbey, general secretary of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, by Mr. Barlow Cumberland, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Historical Society, and by Mrs. Charles Bassett, 
historian-general of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
All of these speakers emphasized the necessity of making the influ- 
ence of the hereditary societies felt in the education of the young, 
particularly in inculcating high ideals of patriotism and civic morality. 
The conference voted to continue the committee on co-operation 
among historical societies with power to secure funds for the com- 
pletion of the catalogue of documents in the French archives relat- 
ing to the history of the Mississippi Valley, and also voted to request 
the Council of the American Historical Association to appoint a com- 
mittee for the consideration of the historical activities of the heredi- 
tary patriotic societies. It was likewise decided that the preliminary 
report of a committee of the Council on the marking of historic sites, 
which had been placed in the hands of the secretary upon the disso- 
lution of the committee should, if space were available, be printed as 
part of the proceedings of the conference. 

The third conference of this afternoon, devoted to the considera- 
tion of the teaching of history in elementary schools, met in the 
Albright Art Gallery. Professor Edward C. Page, who presided, 
gave a brief account of the efforts that had been made and the suc- 
cess attained in making the history teachers' conference a permanent 
element in the annual meeting of the Association. The specific sub- 
ject for the present occasion was the Report of the Committee of 
Eight, which was considered at length and with profit, yet not with- 
out that emphasis upon one-sided arguments which is the bane of 
American teachers' meetings. 

Professor J. M. Gambrill of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
in seeking an answer to the question, Ought the Report to be fol- 
lowed by the Elementary Schools? declared that to a new course 
four tests should be applied : its relation to the interest and capacity 
of the child ; the child's social and individual needs ; the requirements 
of the subject; and the practicability of getting the course adopted 
and well taught. Tested by this standard, the purpose of the course 
outlined seemed wise, its plan sound. One defect in detail could be 
mentioned. The fourth and fifth grades should be devoted to the 
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study of stories of European history rather than to American in 
order to furnish a European background for the work in American 
history done by the grammar grades. The sixth grade might well 
be given to a study of the transition from European to colonial life. 
In spite of this defect he urged that the report be followed. 

Miss Julia A. King of the Michigan State Normal College in her 
discussion of the paper maintained that the object of teaching his- 
tory was to help the child to understand and participate in the life 
around him, and that since the material selected by the Committee 
of Eight for the first four years' work did not do this it was there- 
fore a mistaken choice. 

The second paper of the conference was presented by Mr. Carl 
E. Pray of the Wisconsin State Normal School, who, in considering 
the question of the best preparation for persons who are to teach 
the course outlined by the committee, took decided issue with those 
who would place the emphasis on method. The first essential must 
always be as many and as thorough courses in history as possible. 
He showed very briefly how this requirement was being attained in 
Wisconsin. Miss Sarah Dynes of the State Normal School at Tren- 
ton, in her discussion of his paper, told what was being done to 
prepare students to teach history in New Jersey. This preparation 
includes a criticism of existing teaching, a demonstration of " real " 
history study, an examination of various courses of study, and a 
discussion of the order of procedure in presenting historical material. 

In the open discussion which followed Professors Collier of 
Brown University and Eugene Fair of the State Normal School of 
Kirksville, Missouri, took issue with Miss King's statement of the 
aim of teaching, maintaining that history teaching, while doing its 
part to fit the child for the life of to-day, should also broaden his 
appreciation of that which is unlike his own environment. Pro- 
fessor Harding of Indiana offered the following resolutions: 1. 
That Greek and Roman history be omitted in the sixth grade, the 
course for this grade being too heavy ; 2. That the American history 
now given in the fourth and fifth grades be placed in the fifth grade ; 
3. That Greek and Roman stories be given a place in the fourth 
grade. Before the motion was voted upon, Professor Bourne, who 
was largely responsible for the outline for the sixth grade, explained 
that the study of American history had been placed in the fourth and 
fifth grades because of the fact that so many pupils left school at 
the end of five years. The objection which had been raised, that the 
work of the sixth grade was too heavy, he thought could be met by 
confining the study to certain typical features of Greek and Roman 
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and medieval civilization. Professors J. A. James, A. W. Risley, 
and J. M. Gambrill urged that no change be proposed in the course 
until it had been given a longer trial, as it was believed that to make 
a change now would throw the whole subject into chaos once more. 
The motion was lost. A committee consisting of Messrs. Carl E. 
Pray, J. M. Gambrill, W. H. Cushing, and Samuel B. Harding, was 
appointed to bring about co-operation between the organizations of 
history teachers in the different sections of the country. 

Except for the business meeting, to be described later, the ses- 
sions at Buffalo closed with Friday evening's joint session of the 
Historical and the Political Science Associations. Of the four 
papers, all devoted to Spanish America, two were historical in char- 
acter, the other two in the field of political science. Mr. H. W. V. 
Temperley, fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, discussed the Rela- 
tions of England with Spanish America between 1720 and 1740. 
His aim was to ascertain the views of England, during that period, 
on the importance of the West Indies and of connection with 
Spanish America. The statistics for the period are most unreliable, 
as are the unofficial pamphlets, the most valuable source of informa- 
tion being the colonial acts of the Privy Council recently published 
by Professors Munro and Grant. The evidence submitted in the 
paper was from the private papers of Newcastle, Hardwicke, and 
Walpole, in the British Museum, and from the despatches of the 
Admiralty and the Foreign Office in the Public Record Office. The 
populace of England was interested in the gold they believed could 
be found in the Indies, the Admiralty urged the fortification of the 
islands because of their strategic position; their value to the com- 
merce of England was enormous, as through these islands the illicit 
trade with Spanish America was carried on. This trade was far 
larger than the illicit trade of either France or the Dutch, and was 
so lucrative that Parliament was most deferential to the trader. In- 
deed the main cause of the war of 1739 appears to have been com- 
mercial, though at one point in the negotiations with Spain, Walpole 
and Newcastle, in order to preserve peace, were willing to suppress 
the illicit trade in the case of private adventurers but would not 
interfere with that of the South Sea Company. Since the majority 
of the private adventurers were from the continental colonies this 
gives us an early illustration of a sacrifice of colonial to English 
interests. 

In a paper entitled Europe and Spanish America in 1822-1824, 
Professor W. S. Robertson of the University of Illinois described 
the circumstances attending the reception of Monroe's now famous 
message in Spain, France, and England. In Spain, the message, 
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which arrived after the restoration of Ferdinand VII. to the throne, 
did not evoke much comment. Neither did it much influence the 
reactionary policy of the absolute king, who desired to be King of 
Spain with the Indies. Monroe's message caused a stir in the jour- 
nals of Paris, which published reports of it for the first time on 
January 1, 1824. The administration journal, L'lstoile, criticized it. 
On January 2, 1824, Le Constitutionnel defended the message in a 
remarkable exposition. Whatever influence this state paper exer- 
cised in France in favor of Spanish-American independence can 
hardly be dissociated from the influence exercised by England, which 
had already declared against intervention by the Continental powers. 
The London newspapers warmly welcomed Monroe's manifesto, 
which was published there for the first time on December 27, 1823. 
The Times defended Monroe against the attacks of L'&tiole ; he was 
praised by Brougham in Parliament. But Canning objected to the 
clause of the message adverse to colonization, and asked for an inter- 
pretation. In Canning's new-born desire to prevent the hegemony 
of the United States in America, he reverted to the idea of promot- 
ing the establishment of monarchies in Latin America. No con- 
temporary suggestion of the familiar name the " Monroe Doctrine " 
has been found. 

The remaining papers were, as has been said, rather in the field 
of political science than in that of history. Mr. Philip M. Brown, 
of Boston, formerly United States minister to Honduras, discoursed 
on the Difficulties of Diplomatic Relations with Latin America, with 
chief reference however to Central America. 2 He emphasized the 
consequences of mutual ignorance and of differences in habits and 
thought, and the embarrassments produced by insufficient instruc- 
tions and local disorders. The policy of the United States toward 
this group of countries has been based on the principles that Amer- 
ican interests must be protected; that European influence must not 
become too strong ; that the obligations of the United States toward 
the countries of Central America must be fulfilled. But for the 
working-out of these principles the best efforts will be those em- 
ployed toward removing the causes of trouble and restoring the 
union of the five Central American States. 

The last paper presented at Buffalo was one by Mr. Henry Gil 
of the National University of La Plata, in which the author, with 
incisive phrases and in excellent English, discussed the Latin Amer- 
ican Point of View. 2 His main thesis was that, in view of the diver- 
sities of development among the different countries, and the lack 

2 These addresses appear in the Supplement to the American Political Science 
Review for February. 
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of common interests, it was vain to talk of a Latin-American point 
of view as a single thing. Speaking of Argentina in particular, he 
enlarged upon the independence of its political and economic posi- 
tion, and its consequent indifference to considerations of the Monroe 
Doctrine or other policies of the United States. 

On Saturday morning, December 30, the last day allotted to the 
sessions, some ninety members made together the journey from 
Buffalo to Ithaca, where they were entertained at luncheon by Cor- 
nell University and had an afternoon session marked by four inter- 
esting papers in European history. First, Professor Paul van Dyke 
of Princeton, upon the basis of a novel manuscript account of the 
Taking of Calais by Francis of Guise, found in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, and of other evidences, argued for a view in 
accordance with which the credit of that famous coup belongs to 
the king, who formed the plan in the previous winter and rather 
forced it upon Guise. The paper which next followed, on the Polit- 
ical Theories of Calvinists, by Professor Herbert D. Foster of Dart- 
mouth, will at a later time be printed in this journal. 

Upon this ensued a paper by Professor Charles E. Fryer of 
McGill University, in which he traced, with the aid of whatever sta- 
tistics are available in English libraries and archives, the Numerical 
Decline of Dissent in England previous to the Industrial Revolution. 
This was followed by the last paper of the annual meeting, one by 
Professor Edward Raymond Turner of the University of Michigan 
on Sources for the History of the English Cabinet in the Eighteenth 
Century. The secrecy of cabinet proceedings and the absence of 
formal records made a consideration of the sources, he held, par- 
ticularly necessary. Most important were the informal records kept 
by cabinet members at different times, for individual use or for the 
convenience of associates. Some of these could be found in collec- 
tions of private papers, and others remained in the State Papers 
Domestic. Next in importance were the diaries kept by cabinet 
members who recorded their recollections of cabinet business. The 
correspondence of political leaders yielded allusive information about 
a multitude of constitutional matters, while something could be ob- 
tained from reminiscences, apologies, and confidential explanations. 
Finally the reports of some of the agents of other European govern- 
ments could be used to advantage. The pamphlets and newspapers 
contained some constitutional information, but it was difficult to 
know how far to trust them. From these sources it seemed possible 
to write an account of the working and organization of the cabinet. 

One of the chief pleasures which the members of the Association 
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who went to Ithaca had had in mind was that of seeing, and doing 
honor to, the venerable Doctor Andrew D. White, who in 1884 had 
been elected as first president of the Association, and who is happily 
still with us and in good health. For this pleasure an admirable 
opportunity was provided by his hospitable kindness and that of 
Mrs. White in inviting the members to their house after the conclu- 
sion of the papers. There the president of the Association, in 
phrases of great felicity and cordial kindness, saluted President 
White in the name of the Association and spoke just praises of his 
long-continued services to the cause of history in the United States. 
The members then listened to an exceedingly interesting address by 
Dr. White, in which he reviewed the remarkable progress of histor- 
ical education in American colleges and universities since he began 
his historical teaching at Ann Arbor in 1857, and gave excellent 
words of counsel to teachers of history, especially as to addressing 
themselves most of all to the educating of the average good student 
rather than to the training of specialists alone. 

It remains to give a summary of the annual business meeting, 
which had taken place on the previous afternoon. The most impor- 
tant new step taken by the Association was the adoption of the His- 
tory Teacher's Magazine, which, though with the same publishers 
as hitherto and with the managing editorship still in the efficient 
hands of Dr. Albert E. McKinley, will hereafter be sustained by 
joint support from the treasury of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and from a body of guarantors, including two regional his- 
torical teachers' associations, who pledged themselves to certain con- 
tributions through the next three years. An Advisory Board, with 
Professor Henry Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as chairman, was appointed by the Council of the Association 
to represent it in the editorial conduct of the journal. 

In respect to a meeting place, it was voted by the Association 
that the annual meeting of December, 1912, should be held in Boston 
and Cambridge, with the expectation of holding that of 1913 in 
Columbia and Charleston, South Carolina. The Council announced 
the membership of the Committee on Programme for that meeting 
and of the Local Committee of Arrangements, and the membership 
for the ensuing year of the various permanent committees and com- 
missions. A list of these follows. 

Prof essor George L. Burr, whose term as a member of the Board 
of Editors of this journal expired December 31, 191 1, was re-elected 
by the Council for a further period of six years, while Professor 
James H. Robinson was elected to fill a vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Professor Sloane. 
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The secretary reported the number of members of the Associa- 
tion to be 2,905. The treasurer reported receipts of $9,740 in the 
past year, assets of $28,439, and a net gain of $921 to the treasury 
of the Association. As delegate for the Pacific Coast Branch, Pro- 
fessor Herbert E. Bolton of the University'of California read the 
report of its secretary and treasurer, in which the chief new item 
was that, because of affiliation with other scientific societies, the 
time of annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch had been re- 
moved from November to March or April. From the Public Ar- 
chives Commission it was announced that a report on the archives 
of Colorado was expected ; that the list of commissions and instruc- 
tions to colonial governors was ready for presentation, and that that 
of reports and representations of the Board of Trade was well 
advanced. The Committee on Bibliography reported that its co- 
operative check list of some twenty-two hundred printed collections 
of materials for European history possessed by various American 
libraries was ready for the press. The Committee on the Bibliog- 
raphy of Modern English History reported gratifying progress made 
in conjunction with the English committee. The Herbert Baxter 
Adams prize was, on the recommendation of the appropriate com- 
mittee, awarded to Miss Louise F. Brown of Wellesley College for 
an essay on the Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Mon- 
archy Men in England during the Interregnum. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, first vice-president, was elected 
president of the Association for the ensuing year, Professors William 
A. Dunning and Andrew C. McLaughlin vice-presidents ; Mr. Waldo 
G. Leland was re-elected secretary; Professor Charles H. Haskins 
secretary of the Council, Professor Clarence W. Bowen treasurer, 
and Mr. A. Howard Clark curator. In the place of Professors 
Greene and Hill, who had served three terms on the Executive 
Council, Professors Herman V. Ames and Dana C. Munro were 
chosen. 

Officers and Committees of the American Historical 
Association 

President, Theodore Roosevelt, New York. 

First Vice-President, Professor William A. Dunning, New 

York. 
Second Vice-President, Professor Andrew C McLaughlin, 

Chicago. 
Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, 

Washington. 
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Treasurer, Clarence W. Bow en, 130 Fulton Street, 

New York. 

Secretary to the Council, Professor Charles H. Haskins, 15 Pres- 

cott Hall, Cambridge. 

Curator, A. Howard Clark, Smithsonian Institu- 

tion, Washington. 

Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 

Hon. Andrew D. White, 1 Professor George B. Adams, 1 

President James B. Angell, 1 Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 1 

Henry Adams, 1 Professor Frederick J. Turner, 1 

James Schouler, 1 Professor William M. Sloane, 1 

James Ford Rhodes, 1 Professor Franklin L. Riley, 

Charles Francis Adams, 1 Professor Edwin E. Sparks, 

Rear-Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, 1 Professor Fred M. Fling, 

Professor John B. McMaster, 1 Professor James A. Woodburn, 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, 1 Professor Herman V. Ames, 

J. Franklin Jameson, 1 Professor Dana C. Munro. 

Committees: 

Committee on Programme for the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting: 
Professor Charles H. Haskins, Harvard University, chair- 
man ; Ephraim D. Adams, Frank M. Anderson, Guy S. Ford, 
Samuel C. Mitchell, Henry B. Wright. 

Local Committee of Arrangements: Charles Francis Adams, 
Esq., Boston, chairman; Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, 
vice-chairman. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Professor George 
B. Adams, Yale University, Chairman; George L. Burr, J. 
Franklin Jameson, Andrew C. McLaughlin, James H. Rob- 
inson, Frederick J. Turner. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Worthington C. Ford, Esq., 
Massachusetts Historical Society, chairman; Clarence W. 
Alvord, Julian P. Bretz, Herbert D. Foster, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Frederick G. Young. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Professor Claude H. Van 
Tyne, University of Michigan, chairman ; Carl Becker, Francis 
A. Christie, J. G. de R. Hamilton, William MacDonald. 

Public Archives Commission: Professor Herman V. Ames, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, 
Eugene C. Barker, Robert D. W. Connor, Gaillard Hunt, 
Victor H. Paltsits, Jonas Viles. 

1 Ex-presidents. 
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Committee on Bibliography: Professor Ernest C. Richardson, 
Princeton University, chairman; Clarence S. Brigham, W. 
Dawson Johnston, Frederick J. Teggart, George P. Winship. 

Committee on Publications: Professor Max Farrand, Yale Uni- 
versity, chairman; and {ex officio) Herman V. Ames, George 
L. Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Charles H. Haskins, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Waldo G. Leland, Ernest C. Richardson, Claude 
H. Van Tyne. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prise: Professor 
George L. Burr, Cornell University, chairman ; Guy S. Ford, 
Edwin F. Gay, Charles D. Hazen, Albert B. White. 

General Committee: Professor St. George L. Sioussat, Vander- 
bilt University, chairman ; Isaac J. Cox, Walter L. Fleming, 
William L. Grant, S. P. Heilman, Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, 
Clarence S. Paine, Frederic L. Paxson ; and Waldo G. Leland 
and Haven W. Edwards, ex officio. 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History: Pro- 
fessor Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Ernest C. 
Richardson, Williston Walker. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Waldo Lincoln, Esq., Wor- 
cester, Mass., chairman ; Waldo G. Leland, secretary. 

Committee on the Preparation of Teachers of History in Schools: 
Professor Dana C. Munro, University of Wisconsin, chair- 
man; Kendric C. Babcock, Charles E. Chadsey, Edgar Daw- 
son, Robert A. Maurer. 

Advisory Board of History Teacher's Magazine: Professor 
Henry Johnson, Columbia University, chairman; Miss 
Blanche E. Hazard (to serve three years) ; Fred M. Fling, 
James Sullivan (to serve two years) ; George C. Sellery, St. 
George L. Sioussat (to serve one year). 



